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attacks of evil-designing persons, and the furtherance of 
their common interests. 

The few defects here pointed out are more than counter- 
balanced by the substantial merits of the book, and I have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it to be one of the best, if 
not the most successful of, attempts to write a popular and 
elementary treatise on civil government. It is, in my 
judgment, eminently adapted to use in the schools of 
this country. 

Christopher G. Tiedeman. 

University of Missouri. 

VkcouE. NouVELLE ; Conference faite k Geneve, le 28 Mars, 1890. 
Par M. Charles Gide, Professeur d'Economie politique h. I'Uni- 
versit6 de Montpellier. Tir6 de I'ouvrage intitul6 Quatre ^oles 
d'Economie Sociale publi6 par la Soci&6 Chretienne Suisse 
d'Economie Sociale. Geneve: Imprimerie Me. Richter, Rue des 
Voirons lo; 1890. 

What is the New School of Political Economy? Not 
everyone can tell us clearly, and few have actually told us 
in so delightful a manner as has Professor Gide in this 
pamphlet. After defining the school in a negative way, and 
indicating the diversities that exist within it, the author 
gives a positive description of its governing ideas. He 
recounts the actual experiences of an independent thinker 
educated under some of the leaders of the older schools. 
Liberty as the one supreme ideal, governments aiming to 
render themselves useless, an evolution carrying us toward, 
if not to, the very " madness of freedom " — such were some 
of the ideas impressed on students twenty years ago. Time 
has sifted these ideas ; and admirably does Professor Gide 
indicate the evils that have come from an economic free- 
dom that has been too successfully "let alone." The 
services that governments need to render to the public are 
increasing, and it is possible to designate points in which 
farther public action needs to supplant private action, if 
social progress is to be insured. 

In method the New School diverges from the beaten 
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path ; its studies are dynamic rather than static, and the 
fact of a continuous change in social conditions is one of 
which they take supreme account. Such studies do not 
supplant the earlier ones, but they supplement them in a 
way that is indispensable. Professor Gide speaks a wise 
and needed word in behalf of the deductive method of 
investigation; with facts alone at his service the student 
is in a labyrinth out of which logic, sometimes even scien- 
tific imagination, must guide him as by Ariadne's thread. 

The New School stands in a special and intimate relation 
to practical life — ^a fact that Americans can see attested 
by the renewed confidence that business men and states- 
men have in the results of economic research. It favors 
the expansion and not the repression of true individuality, 
but recognizes the fact that this develops together with 
practical altruism. Individuality is sharply distinct from 
individualism. 

The New School has points of contact with the Social- 
istic ; in fact, the left of the one school merges in the right 
of the other, and both are in agreement as to the fact that 
evolution is carrying us toward a state in which "associa- 
tion for life " shall replace the struggle for life. Like the 
Catholic School of Le Play the New School uses the his- 
torical method and recognizes the action of moral forces 
in economic life; unlike that school, however, it fails to 
find in history models for imitation. Defining the con- 
trasted schools as those, respectively, of Liberty, Equality, 
and Authority, the author characterizes his own as the 
school of Solidarity. 

J. B. Clark. 

Charles Fourier. CEuvres choisies. Charles Gide. Paris : Guil- 
laumin et Cie., 14 Rue Richelieu; 1890. 

" Everyone has heard of Fourier ; no one has read his 
books; and it results that, although almost a contemporary, 
he belongs to the world of legend" ; so says Professor Gide 
in his admirable introduction to a book of selections from 



